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THE KINDERGARTEN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Everyratne is prepared (except one thing) for the Kin- 
dergarten at the Centennial: rooms in the “Northern Home,” 
where an able kindergartener will teach a class of twenty 
children, between three and five years old, for eight months, 
before the great opening; also the furniture and materials 
for the year: nothing is wanting but the thousand dollars to 
pay the teacher, who will, during the Exposition, have her 
class daily in the Centennial building, in a place properly 
guarded from intrusion, and yet within eye and ear-shot of 
all who wish to see a Kindergarten in its daily operation. 

In every world exhibition since 1860, there has been an 
exhibition of the materials, but often explained in the interest 
of the manufacturers merely, which has done more harm than 
good to the cause of kindergarten culture. To see the ma- 
terials in the using, is the only way to see them intelligently ; 
and children are so unconscious of spectators, when they are 
busy with their fanciful plays and work, that they will go on 
quite irrespective of those who are looking at and hearing 
them. It will be most difficult for the kindergartener to do 
herself justice before people; but the one who is to under- 
take it, did, for some years before she studied Froebel, keep 
the model school of one of the state normal schools, and has 
also been a successful teacher at Institutes, and therefore had 
some important experience in teaching before spectators. 
She is the only kindergartener capable of such a peculiar 
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work as this, who is not otherwise more lucratively engaged; 
and she will make a sacrifice of better pecuniary offers, to do 
this patriotic work, all whose important bearings she con- 
ceives clearly. 

There will be one advantage in having this class in an or- 
phanage. The lack of mothers will give her great maternal 
sway, and she rejoices at the thought of throwing light into 
their darkened lives, the light of home nurture. 

The minimum of fair conditions for a genuine Kindergar- 
ten will thus be advertised world-wide; and the exhibition 
of the true thing will judge shams and discourage pretenders; 
for it will be obvious that rare and special training is as in- 
dispensable to the kindergartener as to the teacher of music 
or any other fine art. It will also show plainly the charac- 
teristic differences of the Kindergarten and the primary 
school, and that it cannot be mixed up with the primary 
school, but is an opposite preliminary process, forming the 
understanding to be informed in the subsequent school, 
without being deformed, as it is so apt to be at present, by 
premature instruction. 

But our whole plan must be given up, if the thousand 
dollars is not given in the course of a month; for the kinder- 
gartener cannot afford to reject good offers, unless sure of 
this, as she is wholly dependent on her work for her living. 
I have proposed that the money shail be given in promissory 
notes, sent to me, because, in case the whole sum is not raised 
beforehand, and the plan relinquished, it will be so easy for 
me to return the promissory notes to the donors. They 
ought to be made payable on demand, or, at latest, by the 
first of January, 1876. They will be returned in October, if 
we fail; but, as a lady said, who sent me money for the fur- 
niture, “It is not possible that people can be so frivolous as 
to allow it to fail.” 

The money given for the furniture was from Philadelphia, 
where there is an interest to have the Kindergarten estab- 
lished in the “Northern Home,” as an example to all other 
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orphan asylums and state schools (such as those at Monson, 
Massachusetts, and Coldwater, Michigan). The poor should 
have this general culture of the senses and limbs, with the 
inventive powers, quite as much as the rich. It will glorify 
their future labors for their own living, and, in the end, settle 
the labor question. To work intelligently, will save so much 
weariness and pain, that labor will cease to be a curse. The 
English Maurice, who has been called “the prophet of the 
nineteenth century,” has shown, in his work on “ Working 
and Learning,” that work is a better preparation for learning 
than /eisure, if it be intelligent working, no matter in what 
material. As I once heard a great preacher say, on the text, 
My yoke is easy and my burthen light, “There are two ways 
of lightening a burthen, one is to diminish it absolutely, but 
the better way is to add to the strength of the bearer of it,” 
thus suggesting that the rest which remaineth for the people 
of God, is successful, fervent work! And this reminds me, 
again, of a sermon a little child of six years lately undertook 
to preach, and which his mother said was wholly spontaneous 
and original, and the result, perhaps, of his Froebelian nur- 
sery education: “You must be industrious and work — God 
works, the angels work, the bees work — children and grown- 
up people must work!!!” This is the new evangel, the 
kingdom of heaven at hand; and it is most fitting that it be 
preached practically at the beginning of the second century 
of a nation’s life, whose government is the first ever estab- 
lished on earth “dy the people, for the people,” and should 
be founded on an education whose first principles are self- 
activity and self-government. 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot, 
From the morning to evening he strays, 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with God’s praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And he hears the ewes’ tender reply; 
He is watchful, while they are in peace, 
For they know that their shepherd is nigh.— W. Biake. 
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THE NAME, KINDERGARTEN. 


My Dear Mrs. G : You will excuse me, if I answer 
your letter in the pages of the Mzssrncer. You say, “That 
word Aindergarten is so long and foreign-sounding to simple 
ears, and occurs so often on every page, that I hardly dare 
to read aloud from the MzssenGer to any one not already 
prepossessed in favor of it, for fear of giving the effect of a 
wearisome monotony. Could it not sometimes be alluded 
to, or varied? I simply wonder and suggest.” 

Perhaps it would have been better for us to have said 
child garden at the beginning; but the German term sug- 
gests Froebel’s child garden, and, restricted to his, it is a 
distinctive appellation excluding the school. School is a 
greek word, whose primitive meant emptiness; and the 
original conception of a frequenter of school was an empty 
vessel to be filled up by the teacher; involving the prevailing 
idea of the school method. Now Froebel wished to publish 
a radically different method, not from outward inward, but 
from within outward. He wanted to produce growth simply, 
at this early age, and to have the child looked at, not as an 
emptiness to be filled up, but as a germ to be brought out, 
and freely appropriate what it feels to be an instrumentality 
for its conscious powers. His idea of the child was the same 
as Wordsworth’s — as absolutely living in God in the begin- 
ning, and “trailing clouds of glory” as it comes upon the 
shores of mortal being, in order to gain individual conscious- 
ness of personality, by action upon nature, which reacts. 

Wordsworth strongly states the reaction, when he says, 
“The homely nurse does all she can to make her foster child, 
her inmate man, forget the glories he hath known, and that 
imperial palace whence he came;” and this “ with something 
of the mother’s mind, and no unworthy aim ;” for the aim is 
nothing Jess than to gain consciousness of individual, free 
personality, the sense of “life in himself,” which Jesus of 
Nazareth says the Father gives his Son, who is the humanity 
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that Jesus represents in ideal perfection. It is for this great 
purpose that the little “ child, amongst its new-born blisses,” 
shapes, “by himself, with newly learned art,” his “dream of 
human life,” “filling, from time to time, his ‘ humorous stage,’ 
with all the persons down to palsied age, that Life brings 
with her in her equipage.” Hence that magnificent apostro- 
phe to the child, “ An Eye among the blind, that, deaf and 
silent, reads the Eternal deep, haunted forever by the Eternal 
Mind,” “glorious in the might of heaven-born freedom,” 
“moving about in worlds not realized,” with “ affections ” 
and “shadowy recollections,” which are “the fountain light 
of all our day,” “a master light of all our seeing.” 

When Froebel, having elaborated his wisdom into practical 
form, through twenty-three years of careful observation and 
experimenting, at last realized, in 1840, what we call a Kin- 
dergarten, he consulted with a friend as to @ name to give 
it, which should discriminate it from the school, and at once 
suggest its method; and at last he exclaimed, “I have it, 
Kindergarten!” 

In a garden there is growth, spontaneous growth. The 
gardener cannot grow for his plants. He must reverently 
wait and worship, after having arranged conditions; he can- 
not force, without producing an apparent improvement at 
the expense of the reproductive principle. What a happy, ex- 
pressive analagon, therefore, was the flower garden for the 
child garden. The word Kindergarten will weary only the ear 
that does not understand it; and you see therefore that the 
phrase kindergarten-school is just the thought-killer. Kin- 
dergarten and school express opposite methods and aims. 
Kindergarten implies free growth, under culture, a respectful, 
reverent culture, which in all cases is a working with God, 
who leaves, as it were, part of his work undone, that we may 
have the felicity of creative work, which is always high art, 
whether horticulture or mentis culture, or plastic, or pictorial. 
No, we cannot give up the word Kindergarten, for a new 
word is necessary to express a new thing, and I do not know 
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why we should not go to the German for the word, as well 
as to the Latin for horticulture. The mind is cosmopolitan in 
its scope, and as the human race is more and more developed, 
it will appropriate the productions of the mind of all nations, 
and it is the very genius of the English language to do so, 
and its potpourri character is its grandest feature. Froebel 
looked forward to the full development of his Kindergarten 
in America, the principle of it being just the principle of the 
American nationality, FREEDOM TO DISCOVER AND OBEY LAW, 
ad infinitum. 


ESSAYS OF THE TRAINED TEACHERS. 


WE have been asked why we give the essays of the young 
ladies who graduate at the training schools; and it has been 
said that “they say nothing but what they have been taught.” 

This last remark includes our answer. It is because they 
do say what they have been taught, and so show how admira- 
bly they have been taught. For it is no parrot-like recitation, 
but each essay shows that the mind has been thoroughly 
stirred to its foundations, and the one great pervading first 
truth of Froebel been made their own. So they give evi- 
dence of being worthy to be entrusted with soul-gardening. 

We have given the essays of Miss Garland’s pupils only, 
simply because these alone have been given to us; and we 
know the young ladies, to whom we also lecture, and with 
whom converse. Second, it promotes one of the objects for 
which we edit our MrssEncER, namely, to make known 
those who are inspired by Froebel’s scientific principles and 
great human heart, and discriminates them from the many 
who undertake the work without any previous profound 
study of the child’s nature, and the methods adapted to its 
fair development. If we had room, we would print every 
essay of Miss Garland’s graduating classes of the three last 
years, and many of their abstracts, made in term time, upon 
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the several occupations and their bearings. As it is, we have 
to make a selection; and we find that these articles make 
converts to the system, and are used by subscribers to get 
up such interest among the mothers, in various localities, 
that they make efforts to get up Kindergartens, and secure 
gardeners for their children, who so evidently know what 
they are about. . 

We should be very glad to print, also, some essays of Mrs. 
Kraus’s pupils, and Mrs, Kriege’s. Each one of the training 
schools has its superiorities, undoubtedly; and the more 
freely they and their pupils intercommunicate, the more com- 
plete will be the education of all; one excels in scientific 
precision; one in the power to inspire; one in scrupulous 
devotion to the master, perhaps; but all have sufficient sci- 
entific precision, inspiration, and loyalty to Froebel. And it 
is much better to be trained in a school where there is the 
intercommunion of various minds and hearts, than to learn 
by mere apprenticeship to one teacher. Yet some successful 
kindergarteners have learnt by apprenticeship. 

Mrs. Ogden, as we hear, has given up her training school 
for a year or two at least. Her work was incessant, summer 
and winter, and she felt herself to be too much worn; for 
she had been too easily entreated to give training in too 
short periods, and at a ruinously low price. Her ardor to 
have the kindergarten culture begin everywhere, arising from 
her deep conviction of the necessity of it, led her to receive 
some pupils whose best qualification was their ardent desire 
to do it. She has made several excellent kindergarteners ; 
but we are not sorry that she has stopped; and we hope she 
will not resume except in more favorable conditions to do 
herself and pupils justice. We have had no opportunity to 
observe and examine the pupils she and Miss Marwedel have 
graduated. 

Miss Marwedel was unfortunate in losing both of the 
European trained assistants that she successively engaged 
and advertised; but she has herself seen a great deal of 
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Kindergarten in Germany; and her practical assistant in 
the Kindergarten, who was educated for it in Germany, has 
said of her, that she was very inspiring in her own dealings 
with the little ones, and could teach on Froebel’s method 
herself, in 2 wonderful way. We have very much regretted 
that our distance from Washington has made it impossible 
for us to make a personal examination either of her Kinder- 
garten or training school, not one of whose members we ever 
saw. But the Kindergarten and the training class are only 
a part of Miss Marwedel’s school of physical and art culture, 
in Washington, of which she takes the general superintend- 
ence, and therefore cannot devote herself exclusively to any 
one branch. What she needs is a liberal endowment, to pay 
for adequate assistance; and could she have it, she would 
do a great deal for Washington and the South. 


FROEBEL’S FOUNDATION. 
[A paper by one of Miss Garland’s training class of 1874-75, omitted on the day of 
graduation.] 

Setpom do we find an intelligent, unprejudiced thinker, 
who does not believe that true education should be three-fold 
development (body, mind, and soul). True as this may be, 
many educators of the present day are laboring under dis- 
advantage, and from ignorance or prejudice, refuse to accept 
the reform of education based on this principle, which it was 
Froebel’s mission to develop. Therefore we feel it our part 
to interest our friends and the public in that which we firmly 
and conscientiously believe to be the foundation which 
will underlie a new and better state of humanity. It was a 
wise and loving Father who so wonderfully created us, body, 
mind, and soul, and who has given such support to his work. 

“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the earth,” 
“the earth is the Lord’s” (own work). From the earth he 
made us; on the earth we live; by the products of the earth 
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we subsist; and to the earth we return. During life we are 
constantly giving to and taking from the earth. This inter- 
change of matter goes on continually, subject to the laws 
which govern nature, as we term the system of the world. 
If it could be possible for the products of nature to assert 
their independence, to refuse obedience to her laws, confusion 
and disease would surely follow. 

Only one of her products has thus assumed to guide itself, 
and that one the most gifted by the Divine Spirit. Though 
the laws by which man’s body may be healthily developed 
are within the scope of his understanding, he sometimes 
ignores them, or substitutes what, in his arrogance, he thinks 
is better than the Lord’s way. In nature, outside of man, 
development and growth take place according to law, always. 
The supplies for every need are furnished, and each object 
assimilates that which is essential to its growth. In the 
animal kingdom each species knows and appropriates the 
food which will ensure the growth of its kind. 

If we look to nature for a guide, we shall see that play is 
made a means of physical development. A large proportion 
of animals play, and the Lord, through nature, as we call 
the complex of his laws, controls and directs their play, that 
it may result in a healthy development of their bodies. We 
have seen it asserted (and agree with the asssertion) that 
every healthy child brings with it into the world the inner 
conditions for healthy development. The outer conditions 
man must supply. One of the earliest manifestations of 
children is self-activity, which soon merges into play, but it 
is play without conscious aim. There can be no physical 
development in man without self-exertion, and observation 
teaches us, that whatever requires the exertion of the child’s 
powers, gives it pleasure. Then why should not we make 
the simple plays of childhood the direct means of some 
development? Let us give to children full opportunity for 
the joyous physical activity, spontaneous with every healthy 
child, and yet so judiciously guide and control their exer- 
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tions, that, without losing any of the spontaneity and happy 
freedom, each exertion shall become a power which will aid 
in the physical development, as truly and wonderfully as the 
exertions made under the control of nature. 

Let us refrain from giving any means of development 
which shall have no meaning ¢o the child. He will soon 
become weary of moving the arms back and forth, apparently 
to no purpose, but will never tire of imitating the Wood 
Sawyer.* Song should always accompany the plays given 
to children; the melody awakens tender and true emotion 
in the soul, and the rhythm puts the child in harmony with 
the action. 

If the child brings with it into the world the inner condi- 
tions for healthy physical development, we can hardly err in 
taking it for granted that the soul is likewise endowed for 
healthy mental development. Again, it is our duty to supply 
the best outward conditions. Isthisdone? Do the majority 
of men and women know and apply the best means for 
healthy mental development? A close, intelligent observa- 
tion of the child’s life, from early infancy to the age of seven, 
will certainly result in the decision that many and oftentimes 
fatal mistakes are made. 

We could not and we would not severely criticise the lov- 
ing mother’s method of conducting the early education of 
her child, yet we cannot but feel that the true and intelligent 
mother is ever ready to accept a method which may be better 
than her own. A system has been presented to the world 
which seems to us to embody the right principles, because it 
is based entirely upon the child’s nature and its requirements 
for development. 

The first mistake commonly made is in the first months of 
the child’s life, by considering it merely a physical being. 
All admit that the child comes into the world endowed with 
a soul, but few consider the importance of it in infancy. 





* One of Froebel’s games, 
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We often hear it said, “ Why, the child is too young to 
have a mind, to know or learn anything!” “It seems strange, 
then, that the child should have the sense of sight, hearing, 
touch, smell, and taste, until older.” “Oh, but it makes use 
of all those faculties in the beginning of life.” “True, the 
child makes use of its senses, and in what way?” “ Why, 
it receives impressions through them.” “One more question, 
what receives impressions?” “Why, the mind, of course.” 
“Then you have admitted that the infant has a mind, and 
you admit that the infant’s mind is active only in the recep- 
tion and appropriation of impressions. It has little or no 
power of resistance, and each impression does its part in the 
development of the mind.” 

The first impressions should be few and simple. If we 
would have the child’s perceptions clear, we must surround 
it with outward order, and must have a method in the pre- 
sentation of objects for observation; and mother and teacher 
cannot exercise too much care in selecting and presenting 
such things as will give impressions of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. Later the child expresses in outward ac- 
tion the impressions received and appropriated. It is just 
here that mother and instructor may be found lacking in the 
right means for proper development of the child’s mind. 
Self-activity is an early manifestation in all healthy children. 
They like to dig in the earth, they enjoy moulding the earth 
into some definite forms. Children enjoy imitating the oc- 
cupations of their elders; their imagination is always at work ; 
but their usual surroundings fail to supply the proper means 
for embodying their fancies. At first it is merely attempts 
at reproduction with them; but if the supply of proper ma- 
terial has made such attempts successful, the creative ability 
awakens, and the child’s ideas and peculiar characteristics 
are made manifest. 

It is natural for the child to connect learning, knowing, 
and doing, but he cannot accomplish this without help. We 
must supply him with the right material, and give instruction in 
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the use of it; we must sympathize with them in their failures 
and their victories, must give encouragement when needed, 
must be able to discern any peculiar faculty they may have, 
and so guide the development of it that it may bud, blossom, 
and bear perfect fruit. 

We have yet to considcr the development of the soul, the 
loving, emotional part of man, in distinction from the mind. 
While the child is yet unconscious, it is in close union with 
God, and when the unconsciousness is lost, the union is in a 
measure broken, but the power of choosing a reunion is left. 
No part of the child’s development requires so deep an un- 
derstanding of the child nature, as the soul development. 

We acknowledge that the child is born with an impres- 
sionable soul; that it developes according to law; receives 
from without impressions which it appropriates and converts 
into conceptions and thoughts, to be afterwards manifested 
in outward action. To receive from and give to fellow man, 
is as essential for the healthy development of the soul, as 
the interchange of matter between man and nature is to the 
healthy development of the body. 

The early religious culture of the child should be the 
mother’s own work; the child is in the closest union with 
her; and to her is given the privilege of leading it to recog- 
nize its own personality. The early culture of the soul 
begins with impressions, as does the early culture of the 
mind. How important, then, that the impressions shall be 
those of goodness, purity, and truth.* The child naturally 
turns to its parents for example, and their acts of reverence 
and religious devotion strongly impress it. Later, when the 
child awakes to the consciousness of right and wrong, we 
should be ready to help him in his first suffering, should be 
able to lead him to see and feel that he is a free agent, and 
that it rests with himself which he shall choose. To do this 
we must enter into the child’s personal life, must recognize 
his rights, and understand the laws of soul development, and 
supply the best means. Let every mother become, in the 
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true sense of the word, the gardener of her little family of 
human plants, and she will not stray very far from the right 
path. Let her be sure that her rose-bush receives enough 
sun, that her violets are in friendly shades and moisture. If 
she knows the needs of each plant, she will scarcely neglect 
to supply them. Let us, who are to receive little children 
from their mothers, and are to do our part in cultivating and 
developing their bodies, minds, and souls, be sure that we 
have fitness for our work. Let us not depend on our own 
strength, but ever strive to follow in the footsteps of Him 
who said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


M. E. B. 
NEWTONVILLE. 





A DAY IN MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE’S KINDERGARTEN. 
(From THE N. Y. Sun.) 
A New EbpEN ror CHILDREN. 


Birdie in the greenwood 
Warbles merrily; 
Happy in the greenwood 
Birdie’s life must be. 
La, la, la. 


These words, sung to a simple melody by childish voices, 
greeted my ear as I pushed open the double doors at the 
head of a broad staircase in No. 1266 Broadway, and entered 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten. I made my way into a 
large square hall, with the ceiling supported by light pillars. 
A large stove with a steam generator at the back stood not 
far from the door, making the air of the room delightfully 
warm, moist, and spring-like. Four broad, uncurtained win- 
dows in the embayed eastern end of the hall, flooded it with 
sunlight; for, with the exception of a few pot plants in the 
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windows, and a tall evergreen tree, fixed, not growing, in a 
box, and a lot of evergreen wreaths, such as are used for 
holiday decorations,— there was nothing to impede the long 
slant beams of the morning sun from laying themselves in 
golden flame over the uncarpeted, but clean, bright boards 
of the floor. The walls of the room were gay with cheap 
decorations, geometric figures formed by straws and various 
colored strips of paper pasted on dark card boards. They 
looked like the work of children, and such they really were, 
as Mrs. Kraus afterward informed me. 

A canary in a gold-wired cage hanging in the tree, vied 
with the children and their teachers in filling the room with 
melody. Three long low tables, surrounded with chairs, were 
in the upper end of the room, while the lower end was clear 
of all furniture, except the stove and a blackboard. At the 
moment it was occupied by about thirty little girls and boys, 


between the ages of three and seven years, standing in a 
ring, with three of their assistant teachers at intervals, and 
Mrs. Kraus, the principal, in the centre, telling them a bird 
story, and showing them how to play 


BUILDING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Stopping a moment to welcome me and explain what she 
and her pupils were doing, she quickly returned to her post. 
It was a charming sight, those bright-faced, glossy-haired 
children, so becomingly and tastefully dressed (they were, 
evidently, all the children of wealth or competency), with 
their earnest eyes and features in expressive play, with the 
interest and attention of learners. They went to work imi- 
tating their vivacious leader in all her movements. They 
made imaginary nests with their fingers, and then played 
that some of them were little birds, and others were various 
kinds of trees in which the nests were built, while they sang: 

Birdie in the greenwood 
Builds his little nest, 
Birdie’s pretty homestead 
We must not molest. 
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Their teacher meantime went on telling the story between 
the snatches of song. 

“ After building the nest, the bird lays five little eggs, and 
after a while there come out five little birds, that chirp and 
peep, but they cannot fly. By-and-by their feathers begin 
to grow, and when night comes they sleep with their heads 
under their wings.” 

This, too, some of the little ones imitated, kneeling low 
on the floor and hiding their heads under their arms, while 
the others, playing they were trees moved by the wind, sang 
softly : 

Birdie in the greenwood 
Sings himself to sleep, 
Little birdie’s slumbers 


Must be sweet and deep. 
La, la, la. 


Then other children played pussy cat catching the birds, 
but the birds all flew away in every direction over the room, 
so that none were caught. A clap of the teacher’s palms 
together brought the children to order. They were re-formed 
into lines, and sang a boat song, after they had listened to a 
boat story. They played they were rowing on a sunshiny 
day, over the sea, gliding on tiptoe over the floor, and mov- 
ing their arms to imitate the motions of rowing. This play 
made a pretty little dance. 

It would be impossible to convey to the mind of the reader 
what an amount of instruction had been given to these chil- 
dren in the course of their calisthenic play and songs. The 
habits and names of birds; the peculiarities of forest trees 
and their names; the counting of the children for the five 
birds and the six trees that formed each group; the cunning 
of the cat; the pleasures of a sail; the clouds; the breeze ; 
the sunshine; the waves; their own bodies, their limbs, and 
fingers, and the varied movements which they performed, 
kept them in a glow of earnest, interested exercise, with 
song and play combined, so that when they came to the 
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luncheon song and the march round the room te their tables, 
every face was flushed with exercise and beaming with 
smiles and intelligence. 


TWO LITTLE FAIRIES. 


Mabel and Rosie, running on tiptoe, brought and distrib- 
uted the luncheon baskets. The assistants brought plates 
and little cups of water, and the merry meal was turned into 
a feast of reason and flow of soul by the judicious care taken 
by Mrs. Kraus to suggest pleasant chat and polite and gentle 
manners. I regretted to see that too many of the little ones 
were provided with cake instead of simple bread and butter, 
or, better still, graham bread, or oatmeal cakes and a little 
fruit. Some, however, had bananas and oranges and apples; 
but the food was rather fine and delicate for young and 
growing children. After Juncheon was over, the children 
were given bunches of little straws, or rather little white 
wood splinters, about the length and size of parlor matches. 
Mrs. Kraus explained that they had had previous lessons in 
forming geometric figures on the tables, which I now observed 
were covered with a network or slight grooves in straight 
lines, cutting each other at right angles, and forming inch 
squares all over the tables. 

I watched the little mathematicians, for such I soon saw 
those children were. Their baby fingers fell to work making 
what they called “forms of beauty.” Right angles, acute 
angles, and obtuse angles were formed and grew into equi- 
lateral, isosceles, right, obtuse, and scalene triangles, or were 
thrown into tetragons, pentagons, hexagons, and octagons, 
or, branching into bolder and more intricate figures, formed 
tetrahedrons, hexahedrons, octahedrons, dodecahedrons, and 
icosahedrons (but these names are not given to the children) ; 
some of the little ones, combining to follow out the hints 
given by these forms, and guided by the squares of the table 
made figures of boats and ships, trees, towers, houses, and 
bridges with their straws. 
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BABY GEOMETRICIANS. 


I asked how they had learned these forms. 

Mrs. Kraus replied : 

“T begin with the simple lesson of two lines, the base and 
perpendicular, showing them that they must form an angle. 
I then proceed to show them all the capacities and possibili- 
ties of these lines, and the figures that may be formed by 
them. ThenI give them more complicated geometric forms, 
and then tell them to make whatever they please. You see the 
result. These children do not call these figures by the names 
given them by mathematicians, but, in fact, they know all 
the forms and uses of those forms. It strengthens their men- 
tal and stimulates their inventive powers, so that they become 
designers without being aware of it.” 

“How do you commence with a child?” I immediately 
inquired. 

“We begin by giving it a ball, one ball only at first. We 
teach it the motions that a ball is capable of — all its qualities 
and powers, in fact, its roundness, its color, its resistance, its 
elasticity; and we continue these instructions until six balls 
of six different colors are given. All this should be cradle 
play, and given in the nursery before the child is sent to the 
Kindergarten. Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten 
system, gave songs for the ball, and taught that song and 
rhythmic motion were elemental agents in the education of 
children. 

“Then we teach them finger plays, also with songs and 
motions. Next we give them blocks in simple cubes, then 
blocks in parallelopipeds, or little bricks, and so on, varying 
it with marching songs and calisthenics taught in play, songs, 
and stories, and as they advance they learn the use of the 
needle, not to sew, but to form geometric figures on card 
boards, perforated in squares, triangles, &c., and finally they 
weave those little paper mats and model in clay. Stay, and 
you will see them modelling.” 
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INFANT SCULPTORS. 


The doors of another apartment opened, and a number of 
larger children joined those in the large hall. They were 
brought in by Professor Kraus, who conducts their studies 
in the intermediate department, where letters, reading, and 
writing are combined with kindergarten exercises. The 
children rose from the tables to meet them, and all joined 
in another exercise song, succeeded by calisthenics of a little 
more complicated character than those before luncheon. 
While they were at this, the assistants covered the tables 
with oilcloths, and brought the modelling sticks for the chil- 
dren. Some of them put on aprons which they had brought 
in their satchels especially for this exercise. The little balls 
of soft, moist clay and the modelling sticks were given them, 
and on the tables of the three-year olds, models were placed. 
The others followed the bent of their fancies. They pounded 
and flattened and divided their lumps of clay, and cut them 
into cubes, and made cones and baskets, and dishes and plates, 
and cups and saucers and spoons, and hats and muffs, and all 
sorts of things. The teachers occasionally gave a little as- 
sistance, but not much suggestion. Each child was encour- 
aged to think and choose for itself what it would make. 

One of the boys was given a small cartoon filled with nude 
figures in bas relief. These he shaped with clay, using his 
modelling stick with no little skill. 


THEIR GOOD MANNERS. 


The most surptising thing was the perfect order preserved 
by these children, yet the entire freedom from constraint or 
stiffness. They conversed in low and gentle tones, or played 
with each other, or bestowed little caresses, or laughed or 
sang, juy as they chose. They sang at their work, humming 
any song that struck their fancy, as many joining in as pleased. 
Not a listless, or wearied, or impatient, or disconcerted, or 
unamiable expression flitted across their faces during the 
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three hours that passed. I asked Mrs. Kraus how she man- 
aged to keep them so interested and happy. She replied: 

“Tt requires long and patient study, and a natural adapta- 
tion of character to make a good kindergartener. Kindergar- 
tening is psychology and philosophy applied to infant training. 
I studied three years with Madame Froebel, the widow of 
the great inventor of the system. Froebel was a profound 
philosopher, and like all philosophers and reformers and great 
teachers he was persecuted. He was not appreciated in his 
day, nor is he fully yet. At one time Kindergartens were 
proscribed in Germany, as it was asserted they were teaching 
children to be atheists. Now a better spirit prevails and 
they are reintroducing them into the national schools. There 
ought to be a Kindergarten attached to every public school 
in this city. The teachers should be well educated and ac- 
complished young ladies of society, the very class that don’t 
know what to do with themselves or their time. It would 
give them three hours’ delightful occupation five days in the 
week while preparing themselves to be able to teach their 
own children when they become mothers. A year’s training 
and six months’ practice under a good kindergartener is all 
that would be necessary, but that is absolutely necessary, in 
my opinion, to make a successful one. 

“One reason of the prejudice that has arisen in America 
against Kindergartens is that there are many infant schools 
and play schools called by that name that are not conducted 
on Froebel’s system. When the children from those schools 
enter the primary classes of the public schools the teachers 
complain that they are actually duller than the others, The 
reason is clearto my mind. These children have had too 
much teaching of things that did not stimulate them to in- 
vention or investigation. They have been habituated to re- 
liance on the mind of their so-called kindergartener tinstead 
of thinking for themselves. The true kindergartener gives 
no more assistance than is necessary to stimulate the child to 
mental effort of his own.” 
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NO RODS, NO TEARS. 


“Ts it not necessary to punish the children sometimes?” I 
asked. 

“Tf by punishing you mean striking or whipping them, no. 
The only punishment I ever inflict is to deprive a child of the 
privilege of working. Perseverance in that method of pun- 
ishment will subdue the most obstinate child I ever saw, and 
I have taught many years, first in Germany, then in England, 
and afterwards in America.” 

When the children had modelled in clay for thirty minutes, 
after showing their work to Mrs. Kraus, they all repaired, 
marching in a line, to Prof. Kraus’s department, singing as 
they went : 

Quickly from our work we rise, 
Ju-heigh-de! Ju-heigh-dah! 

Rushing out in joyous guise, 
Ju-heigh-de-heigh-dah! &c. 


They formed in a square around the piano; little Harry 
Nathan mounted a chair and was given a stick for a director’s 
baton. Then they all sang, beating time; 


Look at little Harry, 

Who shows us the game; 
Look at little Harry, 

We'll now do the same. 


This little verse was also used in the last gymnastic play 
of the day, first one and then another child taking the centre 
of the ring, and choosing an exercise which was followed by 
the rest. In these gymnastics, every conceivable, natural, and 
artificial object was imitated and illustrated with a song or 
story, or both. 


WINDMILLS AND WATER WHEELS, 


farmer’s works of all kinds, mechanical work, such as barrel 
making, shoemaking, and grinding corn in the mill, came into 
the play. The nurses began to drop in; the hands of the 
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clock pointed to 12:30, p.a. Mrs. Kraus clapped her hands, 
and proposed the good-by song, in which all joined : 

Our play time now is o’er, 

And homeward we must go; 

Good-by, good-by, 

Good children let us be, &c. 

One by one the little ones dropped out of the ring, and 
bidding their teacher good morning, with a curtsey or bow, 
left the room. 

This visit was of course only a peep at a Kindergarten. 
The exercises are varied every day and in every season. The 
elements of botany, zodlogy, and all natural sciences are 
taught, as well as mathematics, but divested of the hard words 
that would terrify and mystify the baby student, but all the 
piay and occupation are directed to the natural unfolding of 
the mental and moral nature of the child. 

I have made frequent visits since that first morning in the 
Kindergarten, and every time I go I am led to believe that 
the day is not far distant when the hope of such philosophers 
as Locke and Ben Johnson may ere long be entirely realized 
for the children of all classes of society. Locke said: “I 
always had a fancy that learning might be made a play and 
recreation to children ;” and rare Ben Johnson: “ From the 
rod and ferule I would have them free as from the menace of 
them.” It struck me that could those profound thinkers 
have foreseen that men as profound as themselves would in 
the future arise to work out those initial hints, it would have 
consoled them for much that must have vexed and grieved 
them as they pondered the problem of education in their day 
— when a child was punished for play as mercilessly as he 
would have been for committing a theft. Now education be- 
gins with play, directed as a means of teaching the elements 
ofall sciences. Froebel’s Kindergarten system is based on the 
axiom that “it is a law for a child to play, for what any spe- 
cies always reproduces, whatever is a constant characteristic 
of that species, isalaw. All plants produce flowers; all birds 
build nests; all children play.” 
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Hindergurten Hutelligence. 


We hoped to have inserted in this number the opening 
address of Miss Marwedel to her training class of last winter ; 
and we have in type much most interesting intelligence from 
England, of the great steps taken and progress made during 
the last year; also another instalment of the Baroness Mar- 
enholtz’s “ Education by Labor;” but must defer it all until 
the September issue. Meanwhile we have room, perhaps, to 
speak of the happy result of Miss Blow’s work in St. Louis, 
having just had a card from the great superintendent (W. 
T. Harris, also editor of the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy), who says that next September they will increase the 
number of their public Kindergartens from three to éen, so 
thoroughly convinced are the people that Kindergarten is 
really the first and most important grade of education. 

We hope the example of St. Louis will inspire other cities 
of the West to make similar attempts. Let them found 
one Kindergarten, with a genuine, trained teacher, and give 
favorable conditions, that is, a proper room and a living 
salary. Let it be a private enterprise, if the public still 
doubts, and thus educate a more appreciative public; for, to 
prevail, it must belong to the public system. 

In the more stereotyped eastern states, the cause makes 
progress, but more slowly. We are, however, to have four 
more public Kindergartens in Boston, which is due to the 
practical energy and intelligence of some of the lady mem- 
bers of the school committee ; and it is to be hoped that the 
new charter, when it takes effect, will not, with its new 
electional law, imperil this practical element of the school 
Direction. St. Louis and Boston are the only places where 
Froebel’s Kindergarten has been adopted into the public 
school system thus far; and elsewhere the Kindergarten is 
confined to the few families which unite wealth and intelli- 
gence. These private Kindergartens, if genuine, will serve 
to awaken the public attention; but the method can only be 
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generally adopted, when the teachers are assured of immunity 
from anxiety, by being relieved of finantial cares, by a fixed 
compensation, and eligible rooms rent free. These laborers 
“are worthy of their hire.” 

Ever since we began our MEsseNnGER, we have had in- 
quiries from southerners of a// classes, as to ways and means 
of carrying the Froebel system into the South, for the edu- 
cation of children of all colors. Those best acquainted with 
the affectionate, lyrical, artistic turn of mind of the negro 
race, have seen in the method an adaptation to its tempera- 
ment which promised the highest results; and it has also 
been intimated that on account of this adaptation, the best 
kindergarteners might be made of negro girls, who should 
be educated, as now so many are, at schools and universities. 
Probably always, the southern population, out of the great 
cities, will live so scattered that Kindergartens will be im- 
practicable, and nursery governesses must be used for the 
early education. One correspondent says, “Why cannot 
there be, at Hampton, a professorship of the Froebelian 
philosophy and education? If girls should be educated 
so that we could confide our children to them, with a reason- 
able hope that they would develop them in this beautiful 
way, what a blessed future would open upon us! what a 
blessed adjustment might be made of the two races, so that if 
each should be the benefactor of the other!” 

We have thought of the subject a great deal, and been 
hoping that among the philanthropic young women that 
abound at the North, it might happen that some one would 
be inspired to offer to General Armstrong her services, and, 
at least, a few years of her life; — first becoming qualified to 
keep a Kindergarten, and then going and gathering the few 
children who are at Hampton; inspiring the young women 
with the desire to become kindergarteners, which we are 
sure would transpire if they should see the real thing, and, 
in due time, the kindergartener might open a training class. 
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_ The idea of the Hampton Institute, it is true, is to educate 
teachers to work on ‘their own race especially ; and perhaps, 
at first, there would not be many who would like to go into 
families as nursery governesses. But this prejudice against 
domestic service will gradually wear out, as the whites more 
and more lose their plantation manners, which they will do 
all the sooner by looking to the colored race for services of this 
high nature, and as the colored race itself, educated from 
infancy in this superior way, shall lose its now characteristic 
faults. Froebel play and occupation is creative art in its 
degree, and art is the natural moralizer and worshipper. 














LITTLE BLACK BOY'S SONG. 
BY W. BLAKE. 


My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but oh! my soul is white, 

White as an angel is the English child, 

But I am black, as if bereaved of light! 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap. and kisséd me, 
And pointing to the east, began to say: 


“Look on the rising sun—there God does live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat away; 
And flowers and trees, and beasts and men, receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


“And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love, 
And these black bodies, and this sunburnt face, 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


‘‘For when our souls have learnt the heat to bear, 

The clouds will vanish, we shall hear His voice, 
Saying, ‘Come from my grove, my love and care, ‘ 

And round my golden. tent like lambs rejoice.’” 


Thus did my mother say, and kisséd me, 
And thus I say to little English boy, 

When I from black, and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


I'll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee, 

And then I'll stand and stroke his silver hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love me. 
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